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FREE-WILL A MECHANICAL POSSIBILITY. 
BY XENOS CLARK, 

There are certain scientific analogies which tend 
strongly to confirm the Editor’s view of Determinism 
and Free-will stated in No. 33 0f THe Open Court, 
and which for that reason will perhaps interest readers 
of this journal. While most of the analogies referred 
to are, I think, my own, I owe the suggestion that 
initiated this line of thought to so able an authority as 
Prof. Sylvester, the great English mathematician who 
by his late residence in this country gave such spur to 
American mathematical work. Prof. Sylvester’s con- 
tribution to the subject, and the writer’s degree of in- 
debtedness to it, will be mentioned further on. 

As the reader will remember, Dr. Carus says that 
monism settles the old free-will* dispute between re- 
ligion and science by admitting the truth of 40// free- 
will and determinism. Now, this at first seems para- 
doxical; but let us look a little farther. As everyone 
sees at once, the whole question is a practical one; 
the moralist’s insistence on free-will is not due to 
affection for the theory, but to respect for the fact, for 
the immense practical importance of free-will in men’s 
struggle for the good. . Determinism is ordinarily 
deemed fatal to this struggle, because the man whose 
soul is wavering, if told that all he does is predeter- 
mined by law, considers in the first place that the re- 


- - sponsibility is thus removed from him, and in the sec- 


ond place that, the result being predetermined, it is 
hopeless to fight against it. Too often he has fought and 
failed, and thisseems to explain wy he has failed; deter- 


minism only too aptly confirms his frequent experience. — 


To state the difficulty in another way, a great book 
can be imagined containing all the facts of the future, 
accurately predicted by science, and among them the 
acts of every man. Science has not yet produced 
such a book, but a universe ruled by determinism goes 
on as if it had, and we can reason on that basis. In 
this suppositious book, then, every man’s life is written 
from beginning to end. And since it is there written, 
how can he change it? What chance has his free-will 
to operate? Yet moralists claim that tho’ there be every 
reason, so far as science and determinism go, to predict 
a man’s certain failure, nay, let the record already be 
placed in the great book, still he may thwart it if he 
sufficiently exert his free-will. 


-is desired. The series of levers stands for a determin- 


To escape from this hard dilemma, it seems neces- 
sary to discover some variety of determinism which, 
while fulfilling the requirements of science, does not 
permit the prediction of the future in-a// is details; 
and to this task the present inquiry now turns. Fora 
first attempt, the reader may imagine a lever balanced 
by equal weights on either side of the fulcrum, which 
is at the center; he will at once perceive that if these 
weights are moved equal distances towards or from the 
fulcrum, the lever will still remain balanced. He may 
next imagine a series of such levers connected end to 
end, ina line. Then he can readily see that this series 
of levers will deliver at one end, unaltered, whatever 
force may be applied at the other, no matter how the 
intermediate weights are shifted, if shifted as just pre- 
scribed. Here is a crude sort of illustration of what 


istic universe in which force expended and force re- 
ceived always balance, and the weights that can be 
shifted without altering the determinism, represent the 
action of free-will in such a universe. 

But to attempt something more accurate than this. 
According to modern science, the mechanical cosmos 
in its ultimate analysis consists solely of innumerable 
molecules flying through space, and the force of this 
flight, in the case of each molecule, equals the pro- 
duct of its mass by its velocity. Take the sum of all 
these products at any given moment, and the total 
amount of force in the universe is known—a total 
which the law of conservation of energy says can 
never change. The molecules, it is true, may collide, 
may shift, may change, but whatever velocity one gives 
up another takes, and the result does not alter. But 
now suppose that some agent, which may be called 
free-will, has the power, in reference to a couple of 
molecules, of increasing the velocity of one and dimin- 
ishing that of the other, provided the increase and de- 
crease just balance. After such an interchange the 
total universe-force would remain unaltered, and yet 
free-will would have had its say. To narrow the illus- 
tration down to the human body, each body receives 
a measured amount of force from the environment, 
which exact amount is given forth again; but While 
the amount is the same, who can say that in‘its pass- 
age through the body the dis/ridution of the force Las 
not suffered alteration? It is true the molecular 
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physicist will probably laugh when a redistribution of 
force without alteration of amount is talked about, and 
will ask where in nature a single instance of such an 
occurrence can be cited; but the advocate of free-will 
can very pertinently remind him that the simpler pro- 
cesses of nature do not rightly furnish a criterion as 
to the molecular mechanism of the brain, an organ of 
which we as yet know so little, and in the study of 
which the most important revelations may be expected, 
since in the brain dlone of all physical bodies that 
mystery, consciousness, appears. It may not be wrong, 
then, to assume that while the human brain satisfies 
the great law of determinism by giving forth just as 
much molecular force as it receives, the distribution of 
this force, in its passage through the brain, suffers al- 
teration at the hands of free-will. 

It must be freely admitted that all the above is 
hypothesis, and cannot be accorded even scientific 
probability. Its sole use is to confute the ultra-deter- 
minist, who needs to be reminded occasionally that to 
a mere ‘perhaps,’ in argument, a mere ‘ perhaps-not’ is 
sufficient answer. The ultra-determinist insists that 
science and religion are irreconcilable on the point in 
dispute,—insists that a deterministic universe cannot 
exist in which there is a place for free-will. “A mere 
guess,’’ we answer, “and in rebuttal we offer our guess, 
which we think is quite as good as yours, and possibly 
even better.”’ 

In addition to the analogies from physical science 
which have been offered, interesting confirmation of 
the position taken in this article may be drawn from 
mathematics. The student of algebra, for instance, 
will at once recall those equations which are true for 
either of two (and sometimes more) values of x; and 
it will readily occur to him that if such an equation 
represent a mechanical process—say the reaction of a 
brain-cell in the act of willing—then there will be two 
alternative solutions for the equation, either of which 
is equally consistent with the mechanical laws in- 
volved. And what is called choice or free-will on the 
mental side, may, on the physical side, consist in the 
alternative offered by these two solutions, either of 
which satisfies determinism. 

Ever since the discovery by Col. Peaucellier of his 
remarkable link-work for converting circular into rec- 
tilinear motion, the question of linkages has been a 
fascinating one to mathematicians, and invention has 
followed invention rapidly. Fortunately the subject 
is not a difficult one, and the general reader may find 
an easy popular presentation in Mr. A. B. Kempe’s 
“ How to Draw a Straight Line” (Mature Series). In 
their ordinary uses, linkages are little geometrical 
figures made of rods pivoted together at their ends, 
which describe difficult curves, solve equations, per- 
form arithmetical processes, and attain all manner of 
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complicated results by simple means. In theoretical 
development Prof. Sylvester has carried the subject so 
far, that he even talks of the universe as a great link- 
age. “It is quite conceivable,” he says, “that the 
whole universe may constitute one great linkage, 7. ¢. 
a system of points bound to maintain invariable dis- 
tances, certain of them from certain others, and that 
the law of gravitation and similar physical rules for 
reading off natural phenomena may be the conse- 
quence of this condition of things. If the Cosmic 
linkage is of the kind I have called complete, then 
determinism is the law of Nature; but if there be 
more than one degree of liberty in the system there 
will be room reserved for the play of free-will.”’ 
(Nature, XII; p. 214.) 

Unfortunately, without the use of wood-cuts, it is 
not possible to make evident the distinction Prof. Syl- 
vester draws between what he names complete linkages 
and linkages with more than one degree of freedom; 
were it possible however, I could easily show that we 
are not compelled to find in the great mathematician’s 
language any implication adverse to a Cosmic link- 
age admitting ofA free-will and determinism. Though 
Prof. Sylvester does not follow out this branch of the 
thought, it is a fact *that those linkages possessing 
more than one degree of freedom which he mentions 
as possible instruments of free-will, do also possess 
their share of determinism. I have recently con- 
structed a linkage for the transference of angles from 
one point to another, in such a manner that by varying 
an angle in one part of the link-work, I can reproduce 
equal angle-variations in another, distant part. But 
the apparatus is also so arranged that a second per- 
son, A, taking hold of the linkage, can at the same 
time but independently of me vary the orientation of 
that distant angle, making it face north or south.or 
east or west, as he desires. Here, I control the size 
of the angle, 4 the orientation, or, in the terms of our 
analogy, I as determinism regulate the angle’s dimen- 
sion, and can always predict that. with exactness, 
while A as free-will decides how the angle shall face. 
Build a universe of such linkages (it is so easy to 
build universes when one has had a little training!) 
and it will satisfy the demands of both free-will and 
determinism. 

Even. Prof. Sylvester’s complete linkages, I may 
add, are not absolutely safe from free-will. As mathe- 
maticians will recall, and this observation is solely for 
their notice, there are certain positions of a complete 
linkage which present that mechanical ambiguity known 
as a dead-center, positions in which the linkage is at 
liberty to move in either of two directions while still 
fulfilling the laws of its determinism, and which ac- 
cordingly an outside agent may take advantage of as 
it may elect. Ina linkage-brain, if one can imagine 
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such, free-will will wait until the dead-centers come 
round and will then give the deciding thrust in the 
desired direction. | 


THE LAST DITCH OF DUALISM. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 

From the controversy between Dr. James and Prof. 
Von Gizycki it is clear that Dualism, having, as Prof. 
Diman and the theists of the last generation averred 
was their duty, pushed the “First Cause as far back 
as possible,” now deliberately proceeds to rob him of a 
part of his Causality. Martineau who is by far the 
ablest representative of the Theistic School, does not 
hesitate in his recent work, “Study of Religion,” to 
say that if we cannot harmonize free-will with Divine 
foreknowledge, then we mustclipthelatter. Prof. James 
does not hesitate to follow in the same path. Inde- 
terminism does not claim all of causality. “It only 
asks to exist somewhere in the world; and this claim is 
incompatible with the existence of an Absolute One 
and All.” Iam aware that his phrase for God is in this 
case a borrowed term; nevertheless, there is left under 
any terminology the general fact that Dualism, not con- 
tent with setting the cause of causes in the remotest 
retreat dchind law, is now determined that he shall be 
shorn of a part of his causal efficiency. “The result 
must be a concession on the part of the universal 
claimer.” But let us first get an authorized definition 
of Christian Dualism. SaysCardinal Newman, “I mean 
by the Supreme Being one who is simply self-depend- 
ent, and the only being who is such. I mean that He 
created all things out of nothing; and could destroy 
them as easily as he made them; and that in conse- 
quence He is separated from them by an abyss, and is 
incommunicable in all his attributes.” This is author- 
ized Dualism, absolute and undisturbed. Here you 
have the longed for worshipable factor; and the wor- 
shiping factor. Now I insist that for the worshiping 
factor to crowd in the case, and under the circum- 
stances, is impertinent; especially to ask concessions 
of the Maker. 

But if Dualism will tamper with Science it loses 
its equipoise; its nice balance of God and Nature, and 
the Nature end begins to come down, and the God end 
to go up. The only possible course is to refuse to 
listen to natural facts altogether, and stand by revela- 
tion. This our dualists have not done. They let in 
the idea of law, not mistrusting that it would go farther 
than the Mosaic Days. But having set Law, in long 
Eons, at work at creation, it soon became clear that 
there was no getting rid of Law. The Creator having 
made, or been compelled to make, one concession, 
_ was driven to concede more and more. Prof. Diman, 
whom I quoted in my previous article, says we be- 
lieve that God is “the Supreme, existing alone, and 
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apart from the world”; but adds “a little considera- 
tion must convince any candid mind that evolution 
pushes the First Cause back;” and adds “ it is our duty 
to push him as far back as possible.” Beginning with 
“One Half” as worshipable, where are our dualists 
ending? .Shall we say they have now a One Quarter? 
or a One Eighth? or a One Tenth? 

But now comes the final difficulty. Having estab- 
lished a Cause of Causes, who is not the Cause of all 
Causes, but only the Cause of those Causes which are 
permissible in connection with human causative en- 
ergy, there is a demand that He shall yet retain 
the worship of mankind as much as if he were in no 
way limited or hedged. He must remain a terminus 
of thought. It is clear on the other hand, so these in- 
determinists insist, that any view that is monistic, 
making Nature to be’causal,—inclusive of all causa- 
tive force,—so that we find in Nature the Moral and in- 
tellectual causation, as well as the physical, and there- 
fore speak sometimes of Nature as The All in All, (see 
Bible,) or simply as the All;—any such view, they in- 
sist, is inconsistent with worship. 

Now I cannot worship a power that is “ pushed 
back” (see Diman), and made to grant concessions 
(see James), and to work supplements (see Bishop 
Foster); a Being that is extra-natural, and autocratic; 
and yet subject to democratic manipulation of au- 
thority; but I see no hindrance whatever, Dr. James to 
the contrary, to honoring that universal potency and 
purpose that has, according to Evolution, worked on 
our small globe; from monad to man;—on the line of eth- 
ical purpose and moral achievement. I can easily un- 
derstand what the Nature lover means, who finds, be- 
side the admirable but cold beauty of forms, the throb- 
bing presence of Life and Love. Prof. James, in this 
case, has followed his mistake of smart writing; 
—and asks if we cannot as well worship the Half as 
the All. One would think that the Doctor had been 
writing Atlantic Book-Notices; and accustomed him- 
self to taking us off at a quaff; one gulp, and that 
were the end of monism. Dualism having nothing 


to begin with but the half, ends with an unknowable 


quantity and decreasing power, and is slowly but 
certainly landing in Atheism. 

Monism has no occasion to answer the sneer as to 
the Noun of Multitude, otherwise than to ask how 
large a part of the Infinite God of Dualism does the 
average worshiper succeed in worshiping? What 


section of the extra-natural, but badly pushed God 
does the howling salvationist worship? What particle of 
him does the Calvinist glorify when he reads Ed- 
ward’s sermons with a smacking relish, and indulges in 
dogmatic prayers concerning Hell and the Elect? I 
do not ask these questions by way of sneer, but as re- 
tort equivalent; leaving the Arithmetic of Religion at 
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least where it belongs. Now the monist, first of all, 
has to do with truth, and not with worship. The 
question at the outset is purely one of facts; and what- 
ever view of the universe most conforms to facts, must 
be held to be, if not the correct one, at least the correct 
one for us to hold for the present. 

I showed in a previous article, in reply to Theoph- 
ilus, that religion has never been other than science, 
plus worship or emotion. And the question now is, 
does latest science fail to give us any basis for 
emotion? Has it at last come about that science can 
only give us a mental concept and no consequent feel- 
ing? This, indeed, would be strange. But I imagine 
‘this trouble of Dr. James is precisely the trouble that 
agitated the fellows who put the thumb-screw on Galli- 
leo. The Heliocentric Concept was so enormous that 
it swelled out the petty Deity of early Christianity to 
very extravagant proportions. It was the All that 
troubled them—they could not any longer worship. 


Now the trouble with Monism is an enlargement of 
the moral universe to exactly fit to and match the phys- 
ical; and it disturbs the flow of emotion! Why not 
take a Half to be sure? But if a half,—which is pref- 
erable, one-half of the Being, apart from Nature, who 
has been pushed, and pushed, and who has conceded 
a part of his causative power to Dr. James, and to you, 
and to me; and been compelled to subdivide it among 
_ millions more of indeterminists? Or one-half of the 
Eternal One who needs to yield nothing to oblige our 
Professors or us? 


Quoting from “Our Heredity from God”: “Ifthen 
your cause of causes, alien to the world and to Nature, 
cannot be positively found anywhere, or located, of what 
value can He be, even as a relief to interrogation? 


The stern demand of reason for an adequate cause is 


answered by an adjustable potency, who is even com- 
pelled to hitch together his divine purposes with Sup- 
plementary Providences, while at each push of investi- 
gation he retreats into the deeper recesses of limbo. 
This is simply to accept of an unfindable in the place 
of Spencer’s ‘Unknowable’. Back, and still farther 
back, the Dualist has retired, hugging his Creator;— 
Science still pursuing and illumining his ‘deeper re- 
cesses. Let us rather stand here: that God is not apart 
from Nature; that the magnificent reign of lifeand law 
that is unfolding year by year, and age by age, is but 
the pulsating presence of Him who is over all, through 
' all, interpenetrating all. Then can we at last rest.’’ 


When I first took pen in hand, I purposed a reply 
to other points in Prof. James’s letter; but the reason- 
able limitations of an article in THE OPEN Court compel 
me to confine myself to one; yet with the kind permis- 
sion of the Editor, I hope again to recur to the learned 
and genial Doctor in a future article. 


IS THE BANKING SYSTEM A MONOPOLY? 
BY LYMAN J. GAGE. 

In giving a brief description of the organization and 
operations of a bank, I shall confine myself to National 
banks.alone. This for two reasons. First, because 
whatever may be said of them may be applied in a gen- 
eral way to all banks; and, 

Second, because National banks have been held 
forth especially by portions of the public press and by 
platform orators as injurious monopolies. The many 
adjectives used in so describing them I will not repeat. 

If any bank is an injurious monopoly, then National 
banks are so; and if they deserve such a characteriza- 
tion, they ought to be wound up and forbidden to 
prosecute their injurious vocation. Do they deserve 
it? Let us see. A National bank may be organized 
by any number of citizens, not less than five, in any 
place in the United States. There are certain restric- 
tions as to capital. Thus, no bank can be organized 
with less than fifty thousand dollars in capital, and in 
certain cities they must have more, reference being in 
general had to the population of the village or city 
where such organization is proposed. The number of 
these organizations is nowhere limited or restricted— 
fifty or five hundred, so far as legal restriction is con- 
cerned, may be organized in Chicago within the next 
year—and the laws controlling their action are made, 
and may at any time be amended by the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress assembled. The offi- 
cers, directors and shareholders are held to a strict ac- 
countability; and the number of bank officers now in 
prison,-or in Canada, (by many regarded as another 
name for the same place,) is good evidence that the 
laws are enforced. 

A monopoly is described in the dictionary as the 
sole power to vend goods; a power either coming as a 
free grant from a government or secured by purchase. 
How can this word, so defined, be applied to banks? 
But possibly, though not justly chargeable with mo- 
nopoly, in a legal sense, they may exercise such pow- 
ers as to practically bring them within the fair meaning 
of that word, giving it a little broader definition. What 
are in their »owers, and what are their practices? 

First, as to their powers: They may deposit with 
the government of the United States bonds to the 
amount of their capital, and issue their own notes to 
circulate as money to the amount of ninety per cent. of 


the bonds so deposited. For this privilege they pay a 


tax into the National treasury of one per cent. per an- 
num on the average of their notes outstanding. The 
small value of this privilege may be inferred from the 
fact that Chicago banks with a right to issue over four- 
teen millions of dollars in such notes have outstanding 
less than one million dollars. The National banks of 
the country, as a whole, with a right to issue about five 
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hundred millions of such notes have outstanding only 
about one hundred and sixty-six millions. 

Second: They have power to receive deposits of 
money, but no power to compel any man to deposit a 
penny. 

Third: They have the power to lend money, but 
are forbidden by the law to loan any one person, firm 
or corporation, at any one period, more than ten per 
cent. of their capital. They are likewise forbidden to 


charge or receive a greater rate of interest than the law 


of the State allows its own citizens to charge or receive 
where the bank is located. 

Fourth: They have power to sue and be sued in 
the courts the same as an individual. 

Fifth: They may buy and sell exchange on other 
cities. 

Sixth: They may hold real estate, for office pur- 
poses, or such as they may take in the settlement of 
debts previously contracted, but such real estate, so re- 
ceived in the settlement of debts, must not be carried 
longer than five years. 

This, in instance, embraces all their powers and 
privileges. It is evident from the enumeration that 
they can do no business unless the people in the com- 
munity in which the bank is located desire it. Like a 
hotel or a boarding house, they may build and furnish 
and open their doors, but they cannot compel any one 
to come in. With no power of compulsion, subject to 
full and energetic competition, what kind of an imagi- 
nation is it that finds in them anything which partakes 
in any way of the character of a monopoly? And why 
should they be called by the opprobrious name of mo- 
nopolist? 7 

We have glanced at the laws under which National 
banks are created and the general powers conferred 
upon them. Let us now look at their practical opera- 
tion, and see if we can discern in their practices any- 
thing injurious to the general good. As before stated, 
they cannot compel patronage from any one, and so far 
as they do have relations with the people, it must be by 
the voluntary wish of the people themselves. There 


_ are over three thousand National banks in the United ° 


States, one or more being found in every village of con- 
siderable size throughout the land. 

As a whole, their capital aggregates five hundred 
and seventy-eight millions. This is a large amount, 
but they owe to the people, who voluntarily place 
their money on deposit with these banks, one thousand 
two hundred and forty millions. The depositors as a 


whole could buy the banks as a whole twice over, and 
have money left. What advantages do these deposi- 
tors derive? 

In many cases, they receive a small interest on 
their monies, which would otherwise be idle and un- 
productive. In all cases, they transfer their funds 
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from their own custody to a place of greater average 
security. By the check system in vogue, they are at 
all times able to transfer their money, in sums to suit, 
by orders on the bank, instead of by an actual transfer 
of the money itself. The keeping of a bank account 
also brings the depositor into acquaintance with his 
banker, and gives him superior claims upon the bank- 
er’s regard, should he require to borrow for the tempo- 
rary needs of his business or other purposes. 

The amount loaned by National banks to their 
dealers, and to the public, as shown by the statements 
published in October last, was one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-seven millions. The value of these 
temporary loans to merchants, manufacturers, agricul- 
turists, and, indeed, to the whole community cannot be 
estimated. The employes of many manufacturers, who 
each week with perfect regularity, receive their weekly 
pay, little know how often they would go home with 
an anxious mind and an empty pocket had not the 
employer found his banker ready and willing to make 
necessary advances to make up the weekly pay-roll. 

A bank has been, not unaptly, compared to a res- 
ervoir, into which flow the temporarily unused funds of 
the community. Out from it, if judiciously conducted, 
a portion is sent in productive streams, to enrich the 
channels of trade and industry. 

There are two ways in which the operatives at 
Glasgow might obtain American flour. They might- 
put their money together, entrust it toa capable agent, 
and send him with it across the Atlantic, and thence 
across the country which separates the Atlantic from 
the mills at Minneapolis or Chicago, and there lay 
down their money, obtain their flour, and transport it 
to their homes in Glasgow by such means as they could 
command. 

In the days of the patriarchs this would have been 
their method. So Jacob did when he sent his sons 
into Egypt to buy corn; but thanks to the develop- 
ments of commerce, and the creation of intermediate 
agencies, a more convenient, economical, and a safer 
method now prevails. When the operative at Glasgow 
wants flour, he simply goes to his grocer, secures the 
needed quantity, and has the value of it entered to his 
debit on a week or a month's credit. His grocer, in 
his turn, gets flour from the jobber or wholesale dealer, 
on a credit of thirty or sixty days. But the latter does 
not send his money across the Atlantic. Instead of 
this, he sends a mail or telegraphic order to his broker 
in Chicago or Minneapolis, indicating the amount of 
flour he desires. The broker buys the commodity of 
the miller, who delivers the flour of the transportation 
company, and receives what is called a negotiable bill 
of lading. This instrument is merely a contract that, 
for a certain consideration, the company will transport 
the flour to Glasgow, and there deliver it to whoever 
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may be the legal holder of the bill of lading. This 
instrument the miller delivers to the broker, and re- 
ceives payment for his flour in the form of a check 
upon the bank, where, quite possibly, the broker has 
no money to his credit. Tocover his check, so drawn, 
the broker hurries to the bank, draws his draft, gen- 
erally at sixty days’ sight, upon the jobber in Glasgow, 
for the value of the flour, with the addition of his 
small charges. To the draft he attaches the bill of 
lading, and thus secured in the control of the property, 
the banker puts to the credit of the broker the equiva- 
lent of the draft, and thus is provided a fund for the 
payment of the broker’s check. 

The transaction is now so far advanced, that the 
flour is safely on its way to the consumer in Glasgow, 
and at this point the banker would seem to be the only 
one who is out of pocket as to money. If the matter 
went along to its natural conclusion, the flour would 
reach its destination, the draft drawn against it be duly 
paid to the banker in Glasgow or London for the credit 
and use of the American banker. 

How then, will the American banker recover back 
the fund which it is thus seen he has transferred from 
his own strong box to the keeping of the English 
bank? By a very simple method, as you will see. 

While this operation, the purchase and shipment 
of the flour, has been going on, another, but quite 
similar operation has occurred from the other side. 
The American millers have been receiving burlaps and 
bags from manufacturers in Scotland. . Desiring to pay 
for these, they apply to the American banker, who, 
for the cash, will give them his draft or order against 
the funds to his credit in the English or Scotch bank, 
resulting from the draft or bill collected against the 
flour; and so the American banker has his fund in 
hand again. 
paid for, and all are satisfied. No money has passed 
between the two countries. 

The operation described is, in effect, an indirect 
exchange of commodities—flour for burlaps. The in- 
tervention of the banker and the use of bills of ex- 
change alone make this possible. This illustration 
fairly shows how the great traffic between nations is 
carried on. With imports to the value of seven hun- 
dred millions or more, and exports to a similar 
amount, not more than five to eight per cent. of the 
whole is settled for by direct shipments of. money. 
The great bulk is settled in the way we have described 
in the example of the flour and the burlaps. 

Surely this is a great service. It is, in substance, 
as if the banker stood midway between the two coun- 
tries passing in with one hand the products of foreign 
skill, and passing out with the other hand, in fair ex- 

change, the products of American industry. For this 
service, his charge for profit, competition has reduced 


The flour is settled for, the burlaps are 
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to an insignificant sum. His charge for profit applied 
to a barrel of flour, would be about one and one quar- 
ter cents per barrel. 

Let me give you one or two instances taken from 
real transactions, which will illustrate better than argu- 
ment can some of the offices and functions of a bank, 
and the celerity of modern methods as well. 

Some time ago a banker was notified that he was 
wanted at the telephone. With the ’phone to his ear 
he recognized the voice of a dealer four miles distant, 
who said: “It is very important that I pay to-day to 
Messrs. Blank, Number Blank, Union Building, Lon- 
don, fifty-eight hundred pounds sterling. Can it be 
done?” The banker’s reply was, “Yes, if the cable is 
working; I will attend to it at once. Send in your 
check before close of bank.’’ Within two hours the 
payment was made in London. Not long since, a 
Chicago dealer appeared in the bank with a cablegram 
in his hand. It came from a correspondent in Smyrna, 
Asia. It brought information that owing to fear of a 
war blockade a consignment of certain goods was of- 
fered for immediate cash at a very low price. By the 
bank’s facilities the matter was arranged, and within 
twelve hours the cargo was paid for, duly loaded, 
and on its way to America. Curiously enough it was 
a cargo of canary seed. 

But if the bank or the banker is so important in our 
foreign trade, he is immensely more so in our home 
affairs, where the volume of industrial exchanges is 
many times greater. The mind can hardly take in and 
comprehend the great office served by bank checks in 
the purchase and sale of industrial products in the 
United States. The daily reports of the clearing 
houses of the principal cities show that daily transac- 
tions covered by checks drawn upon banks aggregate 
about one hundred and sixty millions of dollars per day. 
The total supply of money in the country is less than 
sixteen hundred millions, including gold, greenbacks, 
national bank notes, silver and silver certificates. If 
commercial transactions were carried by the use of 
money alone, an amount very much larger than our 
total present supply would be constantly in transit at 
enormous expense and great risk or, the stock of money 
remaining the same, the price of commodities and la- 
bor would shrink to a degree that no man can estimate, 
in order to be exchanged against direct cash payments. 
At least eighty-five per cent. of all commercial pay- 
ments are now made with checks and drafts. 

In the course of the exchanges hinted at rather 


than fully described, it is the function of the banker to 


make payment for industrial products at the point of 
production or at the point where they are first offered 
for sale, in ready cash, and to get his re-imbursement 
from the final market or point of consumption. To 
illustrate: The value of live animals annually mar- 
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keted at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago is not far 
- from two hundred millions. All are paid for by check 
on the bank as fast as weighed. The larger part, as 
you know, go forward to other markets, either imme- 
diately or after being converted into cured meats. In 
the final markets throughout the East, the banker re- 
alizes the fund he has here advanced. The same 
method is in vogue regarding all agricultural products 
here marketed. 

This service of the banker is surely a great advan- 
tage to the western farmer, unless too dearly secured. 
What is the banker’s charge for making these cash 
payments here and taking his re-imbursement three 
days later in New York, Baltimore, Boston or Phila- 
delphia? About fifty cents on each one thousand dol- 
lars is the average charge. 

I might speak of the honorable character, of an 
office and duty so high and important as we have seen 
rest upon the banker. I might also show in many 
other ways the benefit he confers upon the community, 
a benefit not conferred upon the rich and prosperous 
class alone, but shared in by the humblest member of 
our industrial society. If the suggestions I have made 
go to show that he fills a necessary and useful place in 
the social economical system my object is attained. 

I should not like to attempt to prove that he is, by 
the nature of his calling, a disinterested philanthropist. 
“ Favor and benevolence are not the attributes of sound 
banking; the rigid performance of contracts is its sure 
foundation.” 

The banker is the natural result of the unfolding 
and development of the modern social state. In this 
unfolding the division of labor has been a marked 
feature, and in this process of division, the banker, the 
broker, and the insurance office, have been indispensa- 
ble factors. To try to eliminate them would be a folly 
as great as to dissever from the human body any of its 
useful members. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 

Professor Georg von Gizycki declares in his letter, 
published on page 682 of THe Open Court, that 
Theology and Metaphysics have nothing to do with 
Morality. This is true only in so far as men who em- 
brace or reject certain theological and metaphysical 
views may or may not act morally. The side issues of 
theology and metaphysics, which by theologians and 
metaphysical thinkers are generally considered as the 
most important of things, have as a rule little or no 
bearing whatever on morality. In so far, however, as 
Theology and Metaphysics discuss vital religious and 
philosophical problems, they Aave a certain relation to 
morality. 

Morality depends on a sound conception of ourselves 
in relation to the world and, therefore, philosophical 
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and religious errors will have an injurious effect upon 
morality. 

If we allow ourselves to be carried away by im- 
pulse, we are not moral. Animals are un-moral. Their 
brutish conduct is not immoral; it is natural in them, as 
it becomes their brutish nature; and their good con- 
duct (self-sacrifice of mothers for their young, etc.), 
although we justly praise it, can not be properly con- 
sidered as moral, because it is the result of instinct 
done from impulse and not an act of conscious delib- 
eration. Man is moral in so far as he consciously and 
deliberately regulates his actions according to his re- 
lations to the All. Religion supplies him with the 
reason why the principles of his actions should be 
such as they are, and why he should do what he con- 
siders to be right and proper to do. 

Religion, if understood to be our recognition of 
the Unity in Nature, teaches us to consider ourselves 
as parts of the whole; and who can doubt its strong 
influence upon all our conduct? The laws of the Uni- 
verse govern also the motions of our body. Heat and 
gravitation operate as much in the functions of our 
organs as in the solar systems of the universe. Our 
lives depend upon surrounding nature, upon the at- 
mosphere we breathe, the soil upon which we stand 
and the food which mother earth produces for us. 
Our existence is a continuous exchange and inter- 
communication with the whole “in which we live and 
move and have our being.”” The very pressure of the 
air upon our limbs is part of our life, which, if taken 
away, would cause instant dissolution. 

But we are not only physical parts of Nature, we 
belong also to a higher order of natural growth which 
discloses ethical ideas and moral duties. Thethreads 
of our life are connected with the lives of other be- 
ings like ourselves, of beings whose origin is the same 
as ours and with whom we form one great family. 
These relations, although woven of invisible threads, 
are of no less importance than the coarser relations 
of our body to physical Nature. These relations of 
social and family life, if recognized, will teach us du- 


- ties, and the performance of these duties is morality. 


Religion, Science, Philosophy, Ethics and Morals 
accordingly are closely related to each other; religion 
is the recognition of the Unity in Nature which makes 
us feel that we are parts of it; Science is the study of 
the several departments of nature by observation and 
classification of its phenomena; philosophy is the re- 
sult of the sciences, systematized. Ethics is the sci 
ence of morals, and Morality is our behavior regu. 
lated by religion, viz., by the recognition of the Unity 
of Nature in all its phases, the lower physical, the 
physiological and above all the social relations between 
man and man. 

Those who are moral, prove that they Aave re- 
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ligion, viz., religion as defined by THE Open Court; 
for the moral man regulates his actions in accordance 
with his duties as implied by his relations to the All, 


especially to his fellow-beings. It is of great conse- 
quence to ave religion in this sense, but it is of little 
consequence to confess a religion. Religion has to do 
with morals and morality, but all the different re/igions 
have little or no connection with morality, and if they 
have, it is only in so far as they confess re/igion. 
False religions and wrong philosophies have always 
had detrimental effects upon their adherents. The 
quietism of India has nipped in the bud a grand and 
rich civilization, and the dualism of the middle ages 
has dragged many thousand victims to a shameful 
death for the alleged crime of witchcraft. The evil 
consequences of fundamental errors in philosophy and 
in religion bear witness to the dependence of morality 
on philosophy and religion. If you poison the religious 
or philosophical views of a man or of a nation, you will 
poison their morality also. ‘The roots of man’s intel- 
lectual life (viz., of that in man which makes of hima 
human being) are his convictions and his emotional 
inclinations (i. e., his philosophy and his religion), 
while his actions are the fruits thereof, by which we 
may recognize their soundness and vitality. _P. c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. 
Berwin, April 9, 1888. 

Dr. Paut Carus. Dear Sir:—The copy of Prof. James's reply 
to my article, which you were so kind as to forward me, I received 
to-day. Accept my thanks for the same. I have read it with 
pleasure. Those who believe that an answer to Prof. James's 
remarks is not contained in the article itself, I could satisfy only by 
an elaborate treatment of the subject, wherein I would have to 
prove in particular that morals are totally independent of Theo- 
logy and Metaphysics. This, however, would require more 
space than THE Open Court would wish to devote to the question. 
I am at present occupied with the preparation of a work en- 
titled ‘' Moral-Philosophie,” in which I thoroughly discuss the 


point just mentioned as well as the Free-Will Controversy, and I 


shall beg leave to send you and Prof. James during the present 
year—as I hope—a copy of my work in dieu of an answer to his let- 
ter. With this, I willingly grant Prof. James the last word in the 
matter. | 
If you deem it proper, you may publish what I have written. 
Respectfully, 
GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 


EVIL SPIRITS AND PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 


To the Editor of Tue Open Court: 

Sir:—I beg to thank you for printing my letter of April roth, 
thus illustrating that you admit communications which echo senti- 
ments different from your own. 

As I expected, you think my views of ‘‘ Creators of discord” 
anthropomorphic, And why should we not express such thoughts 
anthropomorphically? It is in accord with the method of the 
- first ages. I shall be glad if you will also print this letter, for I 


am a seeker after truth, and have been from my boyhood, when I 
read Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the then aggressive univers- 
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alists. I really tried to reject, if the truth permitted, the idea of 
future suffering for wrong-doing in life present. First, I affirm 
there is no @ priori reason against it; second, it accords with the 
facts of primitive history; third, neither science nor the ipse dixit 
of any modern can set aside those facts, which are found on the 
monuments and parchments of Egypt, in the inscriptions of As- 
syria, in the records of Accadian and Semitic Babylonians, as well 
as in the Hebrew Scriptures. My point is not their inspiration, 
but their contents. To those records I appeal in proof of my po- 
sition. For ready reference and use of your many readers let me 
refer to a little book on ‘‘ God in Creation,’ published by Mr. 
Whittaker, No. 2 Bible House, N. Y., for half a dollar, which has 
a chapter on ‘‘ Satan and Evil Spirits,” citing ancient legends from 
the above mentioned peoples and giving their account of why they 
were expelled from heaven and came to our earth. The facts as 
recorded are as vivid as any romancer or painter could present 
them. My point is that primitive man so believed, and wrote, and 
prayed for deliverance from Evil Spirits. Hence the Typho of 
Egypt, Ahriman and Angro Mainyu of Persia, the serpent, dragon, 
or Tiamat of Babylon, are as emphatic of such belief as the Ser- 
pent of Eden and the dragon of the Apocalypse. Mr. Schuyler's 
beautiful poem is only a part of the truth. Men have ever attrib- 
uted to Satan more than is his due, but that does not prove the 
non-existence of such a being, who is oppugnant alike to God and 
man. 

History shows that the belief of mankind and their inscribed 
records are quite as explicit on this matter as the Hebrew and 
Christian writings. It is testimony which would carry conviction 
with any modern jury who found upon the facts as presented, It 
is the verdict of myriads who would find otherwise if they could. 
I certainly would. It is no comfort or solace to me to believe ina 
region occupied by rebels against Heaven, who have exiled them- 
selves from His presence and the enjoyment of holy companions. 
Nor shall I trouble, like Ely for the Ark of God, if you marshal 
all your resources, and prove that the records and inscriptions 
named above are modern devices, and so not credible as present- 
ing primitive belief. If they were written 5,000 years ago, more or 
less, and have been preserved to this day, they demand honest 
consideration, and are not to be explained away. Learned Germans 
and Frenchmen, learned English and Americans have studied, 
translated and commented upon them, but none of them have found 
or pronounced them spurious, unhistorical, or false in recorded facts. 
Can you show they do not express the belief of those ancient peo- 
ples, and that properly rendered they do not narrate belief in fal- 
len angels having a chief over them? 

Such belief must be accounted of and accounted for historic- 
ally, before we can safely scout it. The consensus of universal 
mankind is not to be set aside by any modern notions of science or 
self-evolved theories. As it was with primitive man so it is now 
with few exceptions, mankind believe in a Being of tremendous 
powers for mischief; who first rebelled in heaven, and then tempted 
and seduced men on earth to rebellion. This ancient belief is ex- 
pressed in legends coupled with legends of creation; the fall of the 
angels and the sin of the first man are narrated in a similar way; 
the decree of penalty and punishment is also given. Such.is the 
history Toregard it as a human invention, the product of imagi- 
nation in men of poetical temperament, who lived upon fruits and 
flowers, --men in the scattered regions of the ancient world, —requires 
more faith than I possess. Science and theory must fail as against 
such attested facts. If the history is authentic, the facts must 
stand. Can you disprove the legends and the facts? 

E. Cow.ey. 

[The universal belief in spirits no more proves the real ex- 
istence of spirits than the universal belief in witches during the 
middle ages can be used as a testimony in favor of witchcraft. 
Believers in devils who are possessed of a lively imagination, w#// 
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see, and hear and converse with devils, They will take their hal- 
lucinations as reliable experiences, and other believers will not 
doubt their circumstantial and realistic accounts. Goethe says: 
Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes Kind.” 

But although devils are not spiritual beings or real persons, the 
idea of ‘' future suffering for wrong-doing in life present” is a truth. 
I refer by way of illustration to the Arabian Parable translated by 
H. Byron, No 30, p. 839 of THz Open Court. All wrong-dcing 
has evil consequences which the wrong-doer himself, his children 
and others also will have to bear. The iniquity of the fathers will 
be visited upon the children, and upon the children's children unto 
the third and to the fourth generation. ] 


MATTER AND FORM. 
Morris, April 30, 1888. 
To the Editor of Tuk Oren Court: 


Please permit a friend to call your attention to the editorial in 


the last number of Tue Open Court, ‘Idealism, Realism and 
Monism,” where to my understanding one or more fatal errors are 
found in direct conflict with our pet notions of the monistic theory. 

On.page 921, at the close of the last paragraph but one, I find 
this declaration: ‘' Matter alone will mever be made to account 
for the-problems of nature.” 

We naturally conclude the purpose of the passage is to einen 
the sentiment of the foregoing article. This conclusion is farther 
strengthened by qualifying matter as an inert sudstance, in the be- 
ginning of the same paragraph. 

Now if you intended to say that Matter is a dead, lifeless mass 
of itself, that must be operated by a foreign power to work out the 
phenomenal ‘‘ problems of nature,” it could not have been stated 
in more unmistakable language. If this is your meaning I have 
entirely misapprehended your monistic views heretofore as de- 
clared in No. 24, in the article, ‘‘Monism and Religion,” an early 
editorial where you place yourself on record as to your Monistic 
views. 

That the monistic idea admits of a supervening power distinct 
from and outside of matter, from whatever source, on which mat- 
ter is dependent for its energies of life and action, is not my con- 
ception of the term. Certainly if the term inert is properly applied 
to matter as denoting its nature, such power isindispensable. This 
admission is virtually falling back on the mytho-theological basis, 
which we do not admit. 

Since you have had charge of Tue Open Court I have been 
more than pleased with your style and the soundness of your Mo- 
nistic sentiments, and I have confidence that you can and will at 
once straighten out these seeming irregularities. Fraternally, a 
co-worker. L. A. FISHER. 

{Mr. Fisher is right in not admitting any ‘‘ supervening " or 
‘foreign power acting upon matter, and I believe that our edi- 
torials did not leave any doubt in that respect. The source of our 
difference must be sought for in a different conception of the term 


matter. 
Matter is an abstract. This means that it is a generalized 


conception of all the innumerable sensations and notions which we 
have of material things. The adjective maferia/ denotes the quali- 
ties of extension and weight, and, of course, material ex- 
cludes other qualities, for instance velocity, heat, color, feeling, 
thinking, etc. According to the materialistic view the phenomena 
of life spirit, etc. can be explained from matter, and from matter 
alone. We do not think so, for we believe that spirit, life, feeling 
are qualities of reality which are not included in matter and which 
cannot be explained from matter either. 

Matter, being an abstract, does not exist of and by itself. It 
exists only in and by reality. It exists in and with the objects of 
our environment from which we have abstracted our notion of 
matter. We shall never find an object which is matter and noth- 
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ing but matter. Every material thing (and all things are materia!) 
has also a certain shape; which shape (just as much as matter) 
makes the thing to be what it is, Take for instance a bronze fig- 
ure; the matter of the statue is not all what you perceive, you also 
see a certain shape or form, and this non-material part of the real 
thing is indeed its most important and perhaps most valuable part. 
If you declare that you will explain the whole bronze figure from 
the material alone of which it consists, I should call you a mate- 
rialist. 

From the standpoint of monism we maintain that the elemen- 
tary conditions of life, especially those of feeling, must be inherent 
in matter. But we do not say that matter alone (viz., matter de- 
noting extension and weight) will suffice for an explanation of life. 
Mechanical explanations of life from an outside pressure, as for 
instance the pressure of a weight in a clock, have hitherto proved 
failures. Materialism has for the sake of consistency been led 
to explain gravitation also by this principle of an outside push 
upon the inert matter. But such theories (as propounded by Le 
Sage and others) must still be considered as untenable hypotheses. 

I say that the materialistic view is wrong, because you must 
take into consideration that form also is necessary for a correct 
conception of reality. Matter is not form and form is not matter. 
Both are abstractions from»reality, both are generalizations of cer- 
tain qualities perceived in reality. Neither form nor matter are’ 
entities which exist by themselves and apart from reality. They 
are both to be found in reality, from which our conceptions of 
them are taken. } 


NATURAL RELIGION AND MONISM. 


To the Editor of Tue Orpen Court: 

The persistency with which modern thinkers still pander tc 
the religious prejudices of the masses is one of the most deplorable 
concomitants to the present realistic and monistic school of thought. 
Though the motive may be pure, being, no doubt, prompted by 
the laudable desire to make the transition from a hoary superstition 
into the enlightened realms of modern thought as enticing and 
agreeable as possible, yet I think the popular method of dealing in 
half-truths, disguising facts and using religious nomenclature to 
convey ideas strictly antithetical to religious thought should be 
scorned by every true reformer. 

Judging from the able review of Prof. Seeley's Natural Religion 
published in THz Open Court, this work abounds with startling 
inconsistencies and deplorable absurdities. For instance: ‘' His 
(the author's) positionon other points is thoroughly monistic ; i. e., 
he finds in the order and the oneness of the Universe, which 
science has made evident to man, the Deity and the religion of the 
future.” Any schoolboy can, no doubt, instantly discover in this 
simple statement an example of the glaring inconsistencies and 
absurdities referred to. 

The sense and meaning of the term ‘‘ Monism”—Oneness— 
absolutely excludes and makes impossible the dualism of nature 
and of the Deity spoken of; and the Professor's Natural Religion 
is either regular old school Theology and a God supreme, or it is 
pure Monism—nature only—supreme. It cannot be both. Neither 
can the two be reconciled or harmonized. One is true, the other 
false, and if one survives the other must die. 

Monism excludes a God, because it needs none and is self- 
sufficient unto itself. It embraces the great A//—the infinite 
Cosmos in infinite space and recognizes and needs no power or 
God exterior, superior, interior or anterior to it. It isall, and i» all 
seeks and finds, with Tyndall, ‘‘the promise and potency of all 
life.” It needs no shrine for worship, and throughout the infinite 
realms of space, among the infinite aggregations of worlds and sys- 
tems, it has not discovered a God or throne. 

God, Divinity, on the other hand, implies personality, limit, 
outline, form, caprice, and these necessitate a physical being and 
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organism. Worship, adoration, supplication, religion, etc., ne- 
cessitate a being with brain, muscle and nervous system—one who 
can hear, see, reason and answer prayer. But the loftiest concep- 
tions of poet or Idealist cannot picture such a God except in the 
anthropomorphitic garb of a man. This is the sole and original con- 
ception of the God of Genesis, and the accumulated genius and 
intelligence of the nineteenth century cannot improve on it. And 


such a God is the only true God, if there is a God; but such a God > 


is a mockery and a fetish. 

Again I quote: ‘‘ The power that holds the universe together 
—that gives unity to nature, that makes it One, can therefore he 
worshiped, because it supplies to man the law of life.” Here we 
have another example of the author's utter incomprehensibility of 
the true synthesis of nature. There is no sucha ‘‘Power” that 
can or ever could give anything to nature. Nature is all, ever was, 
and ever will be all. All powers are i¢ and part of it, and no power 
exists outside of it to give it unity or to supply anything. The laws 
of life also were never ‘‘ supplied," but are co-existent with the 
universe and existed long before man on this planet, and are eter- 
nal. ‘‘The power that holds the Universe together” is invested 
in each atom, in fact is each atom, as the atom and this power can 
not be separated. And these atoms, when composing a world or 
system or universe, possess no more attributes of Divinity than a 
decomposed leaf of my fragrant Havana circling in the air, They see 
not, hear not, reason not, and man's supplications, thanks, or curses 
would be but so much energy foolishly wasted. As one atom at- 
tracts another, as a magnet attracts steel, entirely without thought 
or volition, so these atoms, without thought or volition in infinite 
aggregation, hold themselves together in sun, moon, star and system. 
It is a perpetual motion of infinite numbers of batteries, chemical 
processes, and physical operations that simply act fortuitously and 
of necessity. Idealists have ever sought, but never found, in an 
imaginary greater power, beyond the universe, the cause of all ex- 
istence and life, the Naturalist seeks and finds it in the invisible 
atom, tiny and humble in itself, but infinite and = in in- 
conceivable aggregation. 

Unless Prof. Seeley and his school of pseudologists can demon- 
strate how a God with a brain can be infinite, or a God without a 
brain can be a God, they had better withdraw their literature, let 
Monism alone, and join the nearest church. Above all let us be 
honest and consistent. OTTO WETTSTEIN. 

Rochelle, Ill., May 13, 1888. 

[Our correspondent is right in denouncing any pandering to 
the prejudices of a ‘‘ hoary superstition,” but it seems as if he 
were not just toward his adversaries. At this present day ‘‘ God” 
is believed to be a great and good old man by children only. And 
we shall probably look in vain for a person who imagines that God 
has ‘‘ brain, muscle and a nervous system.” In trying to liberate 
others from their superstitions, a freethinker must not impute to them 
conceptions which they do not entertain; and he must at the same 
time freely and candidly point out what is true and what is false 
in their notions. Such equitableness becomes the freethinker much 
more than the bigot, for the freethinker 7¢s or at least pretends to 
ée without prejudices, and aspires to judge sine ira ac studio, This 
uprightness of criticism, moreover, is not only fair, but will prove 
more helpful in truly advancing humanity on the path of free 
thought. By being just in acknowledging what is right in the old 
religions, we shall be all the better able to show them what is 
wrong. Such an impartial and equitable standpoint prevents us 
from becoming radical bigots—a class of people who are no less 
orthodox and narrow than the religious bigots. } 


CEREBRAL SCIENCE. 
Boston, April 21, 1888. 
In THe Oren Court of September 15, an article headed ‘‘ The 
Old and New Phrenology,” contained so many careless and enor- 
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mous statements that it would seem necessary to mention some of 
them as the public generally know but little on this subject and are 


easily misled. 


The writer speaks of Phrenology asa science of bumps or 
bumpology, but persons of respectable intelligence on such subjects 
know that Phrenology was established by Dr. F. J. Gall, as a doc- 
trine of the anatomy and physiology of the brain, with which the 
skull was associated only as indicating by its form the develop- 
ment of the brain. 

Gall was the’ pioneer teacher of the /rue anatomy of the brain, 
and what he taught became the basis of modern cerebral anatomy. 
His merit as an anatomist alone, if he had made no’other discov- 
eries, should entitle him to scientific immortality. The name of 
his pupil Reil is immortalized in the anatomy of the brain by the 
name ‘‘ Island of Reil,” given to a small part of the brain. It has 
been common since the deaths of Gall and Spurzheim to neglect 
the proper recognition of their anatomical discoveries, embodied 
in their memoir to the French Institute, but Reil and Loder, 
themselves, among the most eminent anatomists of their time, 
spoke of Gall, after attending his dissections, as a wonderful anato- 
mist, whose discoveries were of the most marvelous character, 
greater as they said than it would seem possible for one man to 
have discovered in a life time. 

The details of the organology of Gall and Spurzheim have 
been generally approved by all who have tested them in the on/y 
proper manner, the examination of the development of the brain in 
men and animals, and I might give a long list of the names of emi- 
nent scientists chiefly of the medical profession, who have endorsed 
them. But the details were of course inaccurate, as any science 
must be in its first development. Nevertheless the fundamental 
doctrine which Gall established against a powerful opposition, is 
to-day recognized by all, and even Brown Legnard, who is the 
most ultra opponent of special localizations, to an iconoclastic ex- 
tent, says in 7he Forum for April: 

‘‘Only very confused ideas were current up to the time when 
Gall undertook to establish his well known doctrines. Science 
owes to that great thinker an irrefutable demonstration of the neces- 
sity of admitting that each distinct mental or physical cerebral 
function requires for its performance absolutely distinct organs. 
No one now among philosophers, physiologists, or physicians, denies 
the correctness of this fundamental principle.” 

It does not diminish the value of this statement, that he also 
declares Gall’s localizations to have disappeared in the progress of 
science, for he does not admit the validity of evidences which sat- 
isfy others, and he is equally hostile to the localizations which are 
supposed to have been demonstrated by Fremer, Charcot, Fritsch 
and Hitzig, Broca and others. 

It remains incontestable that Gall outlined first the true anato- 
my of the brain, and also the fundamental principle of its physi- 
ology, both of which are now recognized as permanently established. 


As to his special localizations, and the additions of Spurzheim, 


physiologists have made little progress in determining their validity, 
becausé they have abandoned generally the method of Gall and 
Spurzheim, that of judging from comparative development, and 
have adopted methods which are excessively laborious, tedious, 
and I might add, hopeless for any complete determination of cen- 
tral functions. 

Nevertheless, tedious and unsatisfactory as their methods have 
been, they have succeeded in confirming substantially three of the 
localizations of Gall; and yet physiological writers invariably neg- 
lect to state that the location for the faculty of language demon- 
strated in aptosin, is the original location of Gall but slightly ex- 
tended. The reason perhaps is that they know so little of the lo- 
calities described by Gall, in consequence of neglecting his 
writings. 

My own experiments by more practical and simple methods 


| 
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have established the substantial correctness of a majority of the 
locations of Gall and Spurzheim, only a small number of which 
were entirely erroneous. These discoveries and demonstrations 
have been presented for many years in medical colleges and tested 


before investigating committees with unanimous acceptance wher- | 


ever presented, but are not extensively known, in consequence of 
their limited production. They will appear in due time in a series 
of volumes, but have been only briefly stated in the ‘‘ System of 
Anthropology,” published thirty-four years ago. At present they 
are being presented in the Yournal of Man. 

I have no objections to criticisms upon that notorious charla- 
tan and ignoramus, the late O. S. Fowler, but it is exceedingly un- 
just and discourteous to introduce the names of such persons as if 
they were in any sense the representatives of any science, and it is 
hardly worth while to discuss any further such remarks as these: 
‘‘As the frontal brain develops and broadens the forehead, the 
skull does not always keep pace with this growth, so that one with 
a narrow or even low forehead may havea large brain compressed 
into narrow compass." Intelligent persons know that brains are not 
made of elastic materials, and that ridges upon the bones of the 
skull are not the index of cerebral development. 

The science of the brain has a duplex character, which was 
not recognized by Gall. He looked for psychic functions, as more 
recent explorers have looked for physiological. Both exist; for the 
brain is the commanding center of physiology as well as psy- 
chology. I have shown that each portion of the brain has a defi- 
nite and demonstrable influence upon physiological processes, and 
at the same time a definite psychic influence. The explorations of 
the psychic functions gives us that understanding of the soul which 
has not been and cannot be obtained by any other method. It 
demonstrates a psychology, the perfection, beauty and satisfying 
completeness of which astonish those who become acquainted 
with it. Jos. Ropes BucHanan. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tuomas Avpricu, the editor of the A//antic Monthly, 
will contribute to the June Scribner's a poem in his lighter vein, 
entitled ‘‘ Corydon—A Pastoral.” 


The frontispiece of the May AMagasine of American History is 
an elegant and life-like portrait of the late Alfred S. Barnes, whose 
interesting career is sketched by the editor in a graphic account of 
the way in which he founded his great school-book publishing- 
house. It is a story with a moral which every young man in 
America might read and consider to advantage. A scholarly study 
follows of ‘‘ Ancient Society in Tennessee," in which General G. P. 
Thruston, of the Tennessee Historical Society, shows very conclu- 
sively that the mound builders were Indians. This is one of the 


ablest articles on the much-discussed subject ever presented to the - 
reading public in popular form, and it is destined to be an authority * 


inallthe future. Other papers, as ‘‘ Between Albany and Buffalo,” 
‘*Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘ The Fisheries 
Treaty—a Canadian View," etc., are no less interesting. The sev- 
eral departments of this valuable publication form a small compen- 
dium of history in themselves. Price, $5.00 a year. Published at 
743 Broadway, New York. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Theodore Child's article on ‘The Literary Career in 
France" is a timely contribution to periodical literature, inasmuch 
as there is just now so much discussion in the newspapers concern- 
ing the rewards and drawbacks of authorship. Some new and 
significant information, of particular moment to historians and ge- 
ographers, is contained in an article by Francis Parkman, entitled 
‘The Discovery of the Rocky Mountains.” Ellen Terry Johnson 
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writes in a manner at once thoughtful and graphic concerning 
Madame des Ursins, her wild ambition, and her great influence. 
The serial chapters in the June 4//antic are continuations of the 
study of Japan by E. H. House The Yokohama shopkeeper 
whom Mr. House introduces will be recognized by all who have 
traveled in the East as a faithful picture of many of the low com- 
mercial adventurers who infest Japanese sea-port towns. Recent 
American fiction and biography are passed in review by skillful 
critics, and, together with notices of other books of the month, con- 
clude an excellent number. 


_ Wipe Awake for May is as bright and sunny as a May morn- 


‘ing. The beautiful frontispiece (after Steffeck’s famous painting) 


shows the late Emperor William and his brother when boys, in 
company with their famous mother, Queen Louise. A brief arti- 
cle about the Emperor, with a portrait from his last op anette 
is timely. 

‘* President Madison's Family," with its beautiful of 
Dolly Madison and other members of the family, is very chatty and 
entertaining. These glimpses into the home life of the children of 
our presidents appeal forcibly to every American boy and girl. 
Young coin collectors will turn first to the ‘‘ Pleasures of a Young 
Numismatist.” Mrs. Clark's ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Migit”™ is de- 
lightful in its fun, which ‘‘ goes home” to every lad who has owned 
an amateur printing press. Several jolly poems add to the enter- 
tainment furnished. The more substantial features include ‘‘In a 
Typhoon,” by Olive Risley Seward, ‘‘ Chinese Dragons,” by Pro- 
fessor Douglas of the British Museum, ‘‘ Night ina Beaver Town,” 
by Edmund Collins. In the June issue will begin Mrs. Crawning- 
shield's serial of training-ship life, ‘‘ Plucky Smalls: His Story.” 

Newsdealers have this issue for 20 cents, or it will be mailed 
by the publishers, D. Lothrop Company, Boston. A sample back 
number of any of the Lothrop magazines costs but 5 cents, or of 
the four for 15 cents. 


ANIMAL MaGnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré, Assist- 
ant Physicians at the Salpetriére. Translated into English. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mesmerism, we learn from this book. had its origin towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Dr. Mesmer ascribed toman 
the ability of exercising on his fellows a power analogous to that of 
a magnet. Subjects when put to sleep present an acceleration of 
the pulse and of the breathing; the subject sometimes makes a di- 
rect reply to questions addressed to him, but is generally uncon- 
scious of any sudden noise made at his ear. The eyes are closed. 
On raising the eyelids the pupil is seen to be contracted and turned 
upwards, the surface of the body is insensible to pain. 

Braid proved that hypnotism could be produced by fixing the 
eyes on a given object for a few moments, that the character of 
the sleep is not always the same, that breathing on the face had 
the effect of changing the hypnotic state, and breathing on it a 

second time caused the subject to awake. Formerly magnetism 
made use of what is termed passes. The passes consist in lightly 
touching the subject either directly or indirectly through his 
clothes, and a prolonged repetition of these gestures produced 
sleep. But discredit was thrown on magnetism by experimenters 
who caused subjects to sit opposite them, pressed their knees 
against their own and grasped the thumbs of the subjects with 
their hands and sometimes applied their foreheads to those of 
their subjects for experiment. These gestures which appeared in- 
decent, were founded on accurate observation, and it has since been 
verified, that they are most effective. 

Sensorial excitements produce hypnosis in two ways: when 
they are strong and abrupt, and when they are faint and continued 
for a long period. Hypnosis is induced by suggestion and the 
personality of the operator. The first attempt to hypnotize nearly 
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always fails and usually succeeds when the experiment has been 
repeated several times. It has long been a disputed question 
‘whether every person could be put to sleep, and it has been ascer- 
tained that nervous people and those suffering from hysteria are 
most predisposed to hypnotic sleep—and if one has never been 
hypnotized his consent and good will are necessary for the opera- 
tion. Hypnotic sleep which is produced with so much difficulty 
and delay in fresh subjects, occurs rapidly with those who have 
been long under treatment, some patients being hypnotized by a 
single abrupt gesture. In the case of some subjects the hallucina- 
tion begins and ends during somnambulism, in others it is more 
permanent and persists during the waking state. Hallucination 
may be destroyed by three different processes: by Suggestion, by 
- Physical excitement and by the Magnet. | 

Paralysis by means of Suggestion is an interesting branch of 
Hypnotism. If a somnambulist is impressed with the idea that 
his right arm is paralyzed, we see the limb lose its motor power, 
but the strength of the opposite arm is increased so as to compen- 
sate toa certain extent for the loss of the paralyzed arm, and the 
paralysis has been known to be prolonged for twenty-four hours. 

The Paralysis of the Will is termed Aboulia; for instance if a 
patient is thirsty and requests a glass of water but cannot make up 
his mind to take it when it is brought, although he wished to drink 
and his arm is not paralyzed. When Campanella, a celebrated 
philosopher and physiognomist, wished to know what was passing 
in the mind of another, he imitated as well as he could the attitude 
and countenance of the person in question, and at the same time 
concentrated his attention on his own emotions. Although hyp- 
notism exhibitions are liable to produce nervous affections, yet it is 
now generally admitted that hypnotism offers the twofold advan- 
tage of enlarging and isolating the states of consciousness. M. w. 


DIssOLVING VIEWS IN THE History oF JupAISM. By Rabbi So/o- 
mon Schindler, Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


In nature and history we may observe a process of dissolving 
views, such as an operator may throw by a magic lantern upon a 
screen. One creation fades away while the other rises into view. 
It was the plan of the author of this book to picture in every one 
of his lectures some prominent person of Jewish history, and all the 
Israelite heroes from Moses to Montefiore pass by before our eyes 
in a grand procession. 

The spirit in which the book is written can best be character- 
ized by a passage from the introduction, which is worth quoting at 
full length: 

‘It is no difficult task for an architect to erect a building upon 
a vacant lot. He can break the ground according to his plans, 
and even if he has to blast here and there a rock that crosses his 
way, or if, as upon made land, he has to drive a number of piles 
into the soft ground, such obstacles are easily surmounted,—his 
work can progress systematically, and the walls will rise up at an 
early day. A far more difficult task is it for him to remodel an 
old house, to build where something else stands already. It is 
slow work to tear down a foundation without harming that portion 
of the building which rests upon it, and, as in old buildings the 
cement has often become hardened to such a degree that the stones 
would rather crack than be lifted out of the layer of mortar by 
which they are held together, it requires the utmost caution not to 
destroy more than is desirable. If to-day a race of the human 
species could be found which, though intellectually ripened, has 
never heard of religion, it would be comparatively an easy task to 
teach such people a creed which would be purity itself and free 
from any admixture of superstition; religious reformers, however, 
do not find such a desirable material, they must take men as they 
are, they must build on ground upon which something else stands 
already, they are compelled to remodel old structures, to tear 
down on one side and to build up onthe other. They find fre- 
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quently the most valuable material so deeply encrusted in errors, 
or errors so deeply imbedded in excellent material, that all efforts 
to separate them are hopeless, and the stones not seldom break 
before the mortar will yield. | 

‘‘Right in the very foundation apon which the structure of re- 
ligion is reared, we have come in our time to detect an error which 
must be removed before we can think of altering and improving 
the building. This error is so deeply and so firmly imbedded that 


- it will require time and repeated and strenuous efforts to lift it 


from its sockets. It is the error that religion is something solid, 
something that has been settled long ago, something that, like 
Minerva, has sprung from the head of a God in perfect condition, 
and has remained perfect to this day. Every religious sect holds 


‘ that for an unknown length of time all mankind has been sunk in 


superstition, that not a ray of light had pierced the spiritual dark- 
ness, until at last God had sent their own prophet as a messenger, 
and had revealed to them the only true religion. Since then, this 
religion has remained the same, and the same it must remain for- 
ever. Being perfect, the very thought of improving it becomes an 
absurdity, as improvement implies a state of imperfection. Every 
attempt to alter the original religion would be sacrilege, it would 
be followed by disastrous consequences, and must, therefore, be 
suppressed at whatever cost. At the same time such zealots do not 
know that their alleged original religion was an innovation at the 
time of its birth, and had been obstructed by exactly such zealots 
as they are. 

‘* Whenever the question is raised, what is Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, the propounders of the 
question expect a short and definite answer; they suppose that 
these religions can be described like as many concrete objects, and 
they feel disappointed when evasive answers are forthcoming, 
when from a thousand persons they receive a thousand various ex- 
planations. The fact is that religion is not a firm substance which 
can be counted, weighed, or measured, but that it is something 
ethereal, that it has been and still is constantly changing its forms 
and ingredients, that it has been one thing at one period and an- 
other at some other time; that it is one thing to one man and a 
different thing to the next. The fault rests with us if we fail to 
see, or do not wish to see, that religious thoughts must have kept 
stride with the accumulation of experiences, that religion has been 
simply the formula by which every age has expressed its 
highest intellectual attainments. Ina people of limited knowledge, 
with a narrow intellectual horizon, lofty religious principles can 
neither be found nor expected to be found, while a low standard 
of religion has always betrayed a low standard of civilization. 
Religion has followed as naturally the progress of humanity in 
arts, sciences, and experiences, as the shadow follows the move- 
ments of the sun on the dial. It is of all grave errors the gravest 
to presume that religion has fallen meteor-like from heaven, some 
thousand years ago, and has since then remained unchanged, and 


it is equally absurd to presume of Judaism that it could be defined 


or described in a few words, as if it had been the same thing at all 
times and to all generations. The genial town-folks of Schilda 
could sooner hope to catch the sunlight in a mouse-trap and to 
carry it into their windowless meeting-house, than we could hope 
to catch the volatile essence of Judaism within the wire grating of 
some definition.” 


In THe Porucar Science Montuty for June Mr. Spencer 
makes an incisive answer to the Duke of Argyll’s criticisms of his 
views, which were published in the May number of the ‘‘ Month- 
ly.” Professor W. Preyer discusses in the same number ‘‘ The 
Imitative Faculty of Infants.” 


We call attention to the advertisement on the last page of this 
issue. We are in full sympathy with the Z¢hica/ Record and wish 
that the new publication may prove successful. 
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THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Continued. 


The Historian now brought his daughter up to her 
and the worthy gentleman at last placed himself near 
Ilse and talked to her for a long time; she felt with 
pleasure that this was a great distinction. Afterward 
she ventured to move some steps from her place in order 
to ask the wife of Professor Raschke to sit by her. 
Thus, before long, a charming little circle of acquaint- 
ances collected about her, The pretty Frau Giinther 
joked pleasantly and gave her explanations about the 
strange ladies and gentlemen. The wife of the Rector 
also came up and said she must sit near her, as she 
observed that all were so merry about her. And 
her “ Ladyship” darted glances here and there which 
attracted one gentleman after another to the group; 
and all who wished to show their respect for her 
“ Ladyship” paid their compliments also to the wife 
of the colleague. There was a coming and going all 
around her like a fair, and Ilse and her “ Ladyship” 
sat there like two twin stars, the brilliancy of one 
increasing that of the other, All went well and charm- 
ingly. Ilse was delighted beyond measure, and there 
certainly was more shaking of hands in her vicinity than 
comports with the etiquette of a ball. When Felix ap- 
proached her once and looked inquiringly at her, she 
pressed the tips of his fingers gently and gave him such 
a happy smile that he needed no further answer. 

During a pause Ilse looked along the sides of the room 
and perceived the wife of Professor Struvelius on the 
opposite side. She wore a very dark dress and her 
Sappho lock hung seriously and sadly from her fine head. 
The wife of her husband’s enemy looked pale and her eyes 
were quietly cast down. There was something in the 
bearing of the lady that moved [lse’s heart and she felt 
as if she must go over to her, She revolved in her 
mind whether Felix would think it right and was afraid 
of meeting with a cold objection; but at last she took 
heart and walked right across the room up to the learned 
lady. 


She had no idea of the effect produced by this step. 


Ilse had attracted much more attention and had been 
much more sharply watched than she knew, and those 
present were more occupied with the quarrel between 
the two professors than she imagined. As she now 
went with firm step up to the other lady and stretched 
out her hand, even before she reached her, there was 
a remarkable stillness in the room and many eyes were 
directed to both ladies. The wife’ of Struvelius rose 


stiffly, descended one step from her seat, and looked so 
freezing that Ilse became nervous and could scarcely 
frame her lips even into the every-day inquiry after her 
health, 


*Translation Copyrighted. 
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“ ] thank you,” replied the lady. “I do not enjoy 
noisy gatherings. It is, perhaps, because I am entirely 
deficient in all the necessary qualifications, for people 
are only in the right place when they have an oppor- 
tunity of making their talents in some way available.” 

‘As to my talents, they will go for nothing,” said 
Ilse, shyly; “but everything is new to me here and 
therefore it entertains me much to look on, and I would 
like to see everything.” 

“It is quite a different thing with you,” replied the 
other, coldly. 

Fortunately this embarrassed conversation was soon 
interrupted, for the wife of the Consistorial Councilor 
popped into the group like a curious magpie in order to 
mediate philanthropically or to take a part in this start- 
ling scene. She broke into the conversation and talked 
for a short time on indifferent subjects. 

Ilse returned to her place much chilled and a little 
discontented with herself. She had no reason for it. 
Little Frau Giinther said to her gently: 

“ That was right, and I am much pleased with you.” 

Professor Raschke darted up to her and did not 
allude to it, but he called her constantly his dear Frau 
Collega. He asked her anxiously whether he could not 
bring her something good—tea or lemonade. He 
admiringly took the finely carved fan that Laura had 
pressed upon her from her hand and, in order to 
take care of it, placed it in the breast-pocket of his coat. 
Then he began to amuse her by telling her how, as a 
student, he had taught himself to dance in his own little 
room, in order to please his wife, and in the eagerness 
of the relation, he began to show Ilse the way in 
which he had privately learnt his first steps. As he 
was swinging round, the swansdown of the fan pro- 
jected like a great feather out of his pocket, and a new 
dance beginning, the Professor was carried off through 
the whirling couples with Laura’s fan. 

It was only a few steps that Ilse had taken through 


‘the hall; but this little expression of independent will 


had gained her the good opinion of the University; 
for, if there had been some remarks upon her country 
manners, now, on the other hand, men and women 
agreed in acknowledging that she had heart and char- 
acter, 

According to old custom, the ball was here inter- 
rupted by a general repast. Worthy professors had al- 
ready wandered beforehand into the neighboring room, 
peering at the laying of the table, and had carefully 
placed their cards in the places they reserved and ar- 
ranged with the waiters about the wine. At last the 
whole company gathered about the table. When Ilse 
went on her husband’s arm to her place, she asked, in 
a low tone: 

“ Was it right in me to go over there?” 


And he replied, gravely: 
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“It was not wrong.” 

With this she was for the present obliged to be con- 
tent. 

During the supper the Rector proposed the first toast 
—“The Academical Society ””—and the assembled gen- 
tlemen thought his slight allusion to friendly concord 
among the colleagues touched in an indelicate way on 
the burning question of the day. But this effect passed 
away immediately in other toasts, and Ilse remarked 
that the supper speeches here were carried on very differ- 


ently to those in the Rollmaus family. One colleague 


after another clinked the glass; and how elegantly and 
intellectually they knew how to portray things with 
their hands behind their backs and looking coolly around, 
and alluding, in fine sentences, to the guests, the ladies 
and the rest of mankind. When the corks of the cham- 
pagne popped, the eloquence became overpowering, 
and two professors even clinked their glasses at the 
same time. Then rose the Professor of History; all 
became still. He greeted the new members of the Uni- 
versity—women as well as men—and Ilse saw that this 
applied to herself and looked down on her plate. But 
she grew alarmed when she found that he became more 


personal, and at last her own name, as well as that of 
the wife of the Mineralogist, who was sitting by Felix, 
sounded through the room. e The glasses resounded, a 
flourish of trumpets was blown, many colleagues and 
some of the ladies arose and proceeded with their 
glasses toward them. ~ A. little procession took place 
behind the chairs, and Ilse and the Mineralogist’s wife 
had to clink their glasses incessantly, to bow and return 
thanks. When Ilse rose blushingly for this purpose, 
her eyes glanced involuntarily to the next table, where 
the wife of Struvelius was sitting opposite, and she 
observed that the latter half moved her hand toward 
her glass, then quickly drew it back, and looked gloom- 
ily down. 

The company rose, and now the hilarity began in 
good earnest, for the Professors became lively, and called 
to mind their old agility. There was a changed aspect 
in the room, for soon even respectable, middle-aged gen- 
tlemen waltzed with their own wives. Oh, it was a 
cheering and touching spectacle to Ilse! Many an old 
dress-coat and clumsy boot moved to the measure; and 
many of the gentlemen danced with various slidings 
of the feet, and bold movements of the knees, deter- 
mined to recall the style of their youthful days, and 
with the feeling that they still understood the art. Some 
of the ladies clung shyly to the arms of the dancers, 
some were ungraceful in their movements, others 
showed how well they were able to govern at home,— 
for, when the husbands were not sufficiently practiced in 
the art, they knew how to carry them round the circle 
with vigorous swings. The Rector danced very neatly 
with his chubby wife, and Raschke danced with his 
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wife, and looked triumphantly toward Ilse. The noisy 
merriment increased; all Ilse’s neighbors were carried 
away by the excitement, and commenced waltzing. And 
Ilse stood looking on not far from a pillar. Somebody 
came behind and touched her; there was a rustling of a 
silk dress, and the wife of Struvelius approached her. 

Ilse looked startled at the large grey eyes of the 
opponent, who began slowly: 

«I take you to be noble-minded, and quite incapable 
of any mean feeling.” 

Ilse bowed slightly, in order to express her thanks 
for the unexpected declaration. 

“I go about,” continued Frau Struvelius, in her 
measured way, “as if a curse were on me. What I 
have suffered the last few weeks is unutterable; this 
evening I feel like an outcast in this joyous gathering.” 
Her hand trembled, but she continued, in a monotonous 
tone: “ My husband is innocent, and is convinced -that 
he is right in the main. It is fitting for me, as his wife, 
to share his views and his fate; but I see him inwardly 
disturbed by an unfortunate entanglement, and I per- 
ceive with dismay that he may lose the good opinion of 
his most intimate friends, if he should not succeed in 
dispelling the suspicions which gather about his head. 
Help me!” she cried, with a sudden outburst, wringing 
her hands, while two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ How can I do that?” asked Ilse. 

“ There is a secret in the affair,” continued Frau 
Struvelius: “my husband was incautious enough to pro- 
mise unconditional silence, and his word is sacred to him; 
he is a child in matters of business, and is quite at a loss 
what to do in this affair, What may be necessary to 
justify him must be sought without his knowledge or 
co-operation. I beg of you not to refuse your assistance.” 

“I can do nothing that my husband would disap- 
prove of,and I have never kept a secret from him,” 
replied Ilse, seriously. 

“I desire nothing that the strictest judgment could 
condemn,” continued the other. “ Your husband must 
be the first to know whatever I may be able to ascertain, 
and therefore I apply to you. Ah! not only on that 
account; I know no one whom I can trust. What I 
now tell you I have not learnt from Struvelius: he re- 
ceived the unfortunate parchment f from Magister Knips, 
and he returned it to him.” 

“Ts that the little Magister in our street?” inquired 
Ilse. 

“Thesame. I must induce him to produce the parch- 
ment again, or to tell me where it is to be found. But this 
is not a place to discuss this matter,” she exclaimed, 
as the music ceased. “ Situated as our husbands now 
are, I cannot visit you; it would be too painful to me, 
should I meet your husband, to feel his altered demeanor; 
but I wish for your advice, and beg of you to” allow 
me to meet you at some other place.” 
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“If Magister Knips is concerned in the matter,” 
replied Ilse, with hesitation, “I would propose to you 
to come to the room of our landlord’s daughter, Laura 
Hummel. Weshall be undisturbed in her room, and she 
knows more of the Magister and his family than we do. 
But I fear we poor women can hardly accomplish 
much ” 

“TIT am determined to risk everything, in order to 
free my husband from the unworthy suspicion which 
threatens to be cast upon him, Prove yourself to be 
what you appear to me, and I will thank you on my 
knees.” 

She moved her hand convulsively, and then looked 
about her with an air of indifference. ; 

«“ We shall meet to-morrow,” replied Ilse; “so far, 
at least, I can agree to your wishes,” 

They then settled the hour, 

Thus the ladies separated. From behind the pillar 
Frau Struvelius once more gazed imploringly at Ilse 
with her large eyes; then both were lost in the throng 
of the departing ball-guests. 

After her return home, Ilse long continued to hear 
in her dreams the music of the dance, and saw strange 
men and women come to her bedside, and she laughed 
and wondered at the queer people, who chose to visit 
her now as she was lying in bed without her beautiful 
dress and fan. But in the midst of these pleasant mus- 
ings she felt a secret anxiety ds to what her Felix would 
say of all these visitors; and when she gently sighed 
over this anxiety, the dream floated back towards the 
ivory portals from whence it had come. She sank into 
a sound sleep. 

The following morning Ilse went up to Laura and 
confided to her the events of the previous evening, and 
the request of Frau Struvelius. The secret meeting 
with the Professor’s wife quite pleased Laura. She 
had for some time past more than once heard about 
the mysterious parchment at the tea-table. She thought 
the determination of Frau Struvelius very courageous, 
and spoke with contempt of anything that Magister 
Knips could contrive. 

Just as the clock struck Frau Struvelius entered. 
She looked much oppressed, and one could perceive 
anxious excitement even through her immovable features. 

Ilse shortened the unavoidable introductory compli- 
ments and excuses by beginning: 

“T have told Friulein Laura of your desire. to obtain 
the parchment, and she is ready to send over directly for 
Magister Knips.” 

“That is far more than I had ventured to hope,” 
said Frau Struvelius. “I had intended with your kind 
assistance to look him up myself.” 

“ He shall come here,” said Laura, decidedly, “ and 
he shall answer for himself. I have always found him 
unendurable, although I have frequently bought pretty 
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pictures of him. His humility is such as does not be- 
come a man, and I consider him a sneak at heart.” 

The cook, Susan, was called, and despatched by Laura 
as a herald to the fortress of Knips. 

“You are under no consideration to tell him that 
any one is with me, and when he comes, bring him up 
directly.” 

Susan returned with a sly look, and brought the 
Magister’s compliments, and “ he desired her to say he 
would have the honor of waiting upon her immediately. 
He seemed astonished, but pleased.” 

“ He shall be astonished,” exclaimed Laura, 

The allied ladies sat down around the sofa-table, feel- 
ing the importance of the task which was before them. 

“ When I am talking with him,” began Frau Stru- 
velius, solemnly,“ have the kindness to attend accurately 
to his answers, that you may in case of necessity repeat 
them, and thus be my supporters and witnesses.” 

“I can write quickly,” exclaimed Laura; “I will 
write down what he answers, then he cannot deny it.” 

“ That would be too much like a trial,” interposed 
Ilse, “ and will only muke him suspicious.” 

The furious bark of a dog was heard outside. 

“ He is coming,” said Frau Struvelius, drawing her- 
self up with dignity, 

A loud step was heard ‘on the stairs, Susan opener! 
the door, and Magister Knips entered. He did not look 
dangerous. He was a little crooked man; it was doubt- 
ful whether he was young or old. He had a pale face, 
prominent cheek-bones, on which were two red spots, 
screwed up eyes such as short-sighted people generally 
have, and red from much night-work by dull lamps. He 
stood there with his head bent on one side, in a thread- 
bare coat, a humble servant, perhaps a victim of learn- 
ing. When he saw the three ladies sitting, all stern and 
solemn, where his heart had only hoped to find one, and 


among them the wives of important men, he stopped 


confounded at the door; he composed himself, however, 
and made three low bows, probably one to each lady, 
but refrained from speaking. 


“ Sit down, Magister,” began Laura, condescending- 


‘ly, pointing to an empty chair opposite the sofa. 


The Magister approached hesitatingly, pushed the 
chair further out of reach of the three goddesses of fate, 
and with another bow seated himself on the corner of 
the chair. 

“Tt must be known to you, Magister,” began Frau 
Struvelius, “that the last publication of my husband 
has occasioned discussions which have been _emaae to 
all engaged in them, and I assume also to you.” 

Knips made a piteous face, and dropped his head 
entirely on one shoulder. 

“I now appeal to the interest which you take in 
the studies of my husband, and I appeal to your heart, 
when I beseech you to give me frankly and straight- 
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